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THOUGHTS ON THE BASIS OF AGNOSTICISM. 



BY WILLIAM T. HARRIS. 



The very numerous treatises on Ethics of the present time in- 
dicate the whereabouts of philosophical activity. The philo- 
sophical common mind (so to speak) stands where the mind of 
Kant stood more than one hundred years ago. It is the positive 
side of tiie '■'■AvfTdarung " — the clearing np of consciousness — first 
a negative movement of revolt from all tradition, all customary 
beliefs, all habitual modes of thought, all conformity to institu- 
tions — a cleansing of the mind from all that is imposed upon it 
from without. Next, the mind begins the positive movement of 
taking an inventory of its possessions, of its own inalienable mat- 
ter and force, its inseparalile ideas and principles. From these 
innate ideas and principles it proceeds to reconstruct its view of 
the world, and to tind what there is in it that is demanded by 
man's nature. He asks for the nature of the first principle of 
the universe, his own origin and destiny, and the true form of the 
conduct of life. 

The first question of all concerns the Conduct of Life : that is 
the most practical of all questions, and a matter of daily and hourly 
concern to each human being. The negative movement repudi- 
ates all that it iiwAi, preaeAhed — all prescription — hence all use and 
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wont, all moral customs. But tliese most essential relations to 
every-day life cannot be ignored. There is an external constraint 
here, in case of violation. Society, as organized into an institution 
of justice, will not permit the practical violation of its laws, no 
matter how much one's theoretic views are opposed to them. The 
moral basis of social and political organizations is felt and ac- 
knowledged by all, or by the vast majority. Hence "free think- 
ers," or emancipated spirits, must set themselves to account for 
the ethical world in which they live and must live. If ethics is 
left as something alien — something entirely artificial and imposed 
on the individual from without — his emancipation will be incom- 
plete ill essential particulars. His first business must be to find 
a ground for moral customs, habits, and conventionalities in his 
own nature. 

This first effort at reconstructing the world of institutions pro- 
duces ethical philosophies. We know with what wonderful depth 
and completeness Kant and Fichte have behaved in this field. But 
all labor in this direction arises from a desire to preserve the free- 
dom of thought which the first protest had asserted. Hence even 
the utilitarian systems and the mechanical systems of morality are 
on the positive, or constructive, side of the Aufklarung. They 
concede morality as necessary and substantial, and endeavor to 
deduce it from the constitution of man. The immense develop- 
ment of empirical science in the past century has brought the 
common consciousness of educated people up to the contemplation 
of the problem : Are right and wrong mere conventional distinc- 
tions, or do they rest on the nature of man and the structure of 
the universe.? If we arrive at "free thinking," what basis for 
morality have we then ? Scarcely a thinker of the materialistic 
school but has deemed it necessary to explain the origin and im- 
portance of ethical ideas. 

Universal and necessary ideas, if there are any, must all have 
the same explanation which is given to the moral ideas. If habit- 
ual association is the origin of all our universal and necessary 
ideas, including the moral ideas, and pliysiological conditions are 
the cause of habitual association, the authoritative power of such 
ideas is very much abated. For it is our negative conditions, the 
limitations incident to our tinitude, that furnish the origin of these 
ideas. Sir William Hamilton had gone so far on this road as to 
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siifTgest that the idea of causality is due to a mental impotence. If 
physiological conditions are the basis of necessary ideas, it follows 
that these ideas are subjective, and neither universal nor necessary 
in any objective sense. They may be universal and necessary 
throui^hout the universe, but it by no means foUovrs from the fact 
that we seem to see their universality and necessity. " How do 
we know but that somewhere in the universe there are," etc., 
etc., is the general form of agnosticism resulting from this first 
phase of explanation of our ideas. 

At this point there is a chasm yawning between the objective 
universe, as it is conceived to exist in itself, and our knowledge 
of it. Moral ideas, and other seemingly universal and necessary 
ideas, must appear to us to represent the absolute nature of objec- 
tivity, the trend of the absolute purpose which animates the uni- 
verse. But the consciousness of the Aufkldrung perches itself 
outside of itself and its necessary ideas — outside of the universe 
even, and says: "To me it is not given to know things in them- 
selves. What I know is subjective only. It may or may not have 
its correspondence in things in themselves. Were I differently 
constituted things would appear differently." 

This physiological standpoint for psychology determines at once 
the character of the ontology. It was Victor Cousin who laid so 
much stress on the fact that the theory of psychology determined 
that of ontology. John Locke and Immanuel Kant both began 
their systems M'ith an investigation of the faculty of cognition. 
So did Hobbes, so did David Hume. 

Kant's theory of psyclioiogy is, after all, not so widely distinct 
from that of the physiologists of our day — at least in one impor- 
tant respect. lie holds that our mental constitution (and it may 
be material or spiritual) furnishes the forms tor all our knowing, 
and that all our knowing is subjective. For that reason, we are 
limited to our own subjective forms of the mind when we gen- 
eralize. Of the objective constitution of the world we are, and 
always must be, ignorant. 

It is true, says Kant, that we have certain postulates — moral 
principles and regulative ideas, which are practically objective 
for us ; we must assume their universal validity. But in this the 
Kantian is little better than the physiological psychologist, who 
also admits the practical necessity of moral principles and logical 
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laws of thought, but explains them by habitual association, based 
on physical constitution. If our "constitution is the negative 
limit to our knowledge which confines us to a purely subjective 
field of cognition," it matters little whether it is physiological or 
spiritual. With the physiological view we feel certain that the 
soul perishes with the body, but with the Kantian view we find 
only that our supposed insight into the soul's immortal nature is 
illusory — a " paralogism of pure reason." After this discovery of 
the fallaciousness of our insiglit, we may believe in immortality, if 
we can : it is a postulate of our practical activity, and so forth. 
We have nothing but subjective ideas wherewith to discriminate 
between physiology and psychology, and we cannot say that Kant 
finds for us any sufficient refuge from materialism. 

Nevertheless, Kant is so much more subtle and discriminative 
in his thinking than the other sceptical thinkers of modern times 
that he is unequalled as a discipline for tiie training of philo- 
sophical thinkers. He teaches us how to find exactly the essential 
objects and the crucial problems of method. He teaches us iiow 
to concentrate the rays of our mind into a focus on these essential 
questions. He shows us, by the way, the criticism of innumerable 
shallow views, and enables ns to dispose of them. He furnishes 
us just the critical data with which to arrive at positive results. 

Kant's standpoint is easily turned from a negative one, essen- 
tially agnostic and sceptical, into a thoroughly positive one fur- 
nishing a basis for a philosophy that is not merely dogmatic, 
though positive; and not sceptical, though critical; but an exhaus- 
tive, speculative view elevated above the realm of possible doubt 
or scepticism. His post is one on the utmost advance of scepti- 
cism — the turning point where it proves the reductio ad absurdmn 
of scepticism, and renders insight into the objective and absolute 
nature of things. 

This reductio ad dbsv/rdum — the self-refutation of scepticism or 
agnosticism — may be briefly given : 

Self- Refutation of Kantian Agnosticism. 

Thesis : We cannot know things-in-theniselves. 
Proof : Because all our knowledge is determined by certain 
general forms which are forms-of-the-mind — the general constitu- 
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tion or nature of the mind. Some of those fornio are the ideas of 
Time and Space, which are forms of sense-perception ; other forms 
are ideas of Quantity, Quality, Relation, and Mode, which are 
forms of our reflection upon objects, or forms of generalization of 
experience. These forms are subjective — the mental coefficient 
in the product of knowledge. It is impossible to tell what the 
objective factor of knowledge is, or would be after this mental 
factor has been removed. 

Antithesis : Our knowledge is not merely subjective, but ex- 
tends to things-in-themselves. 

Proof: Because our universal and necessary ideas are all of 
them seen to possess universality and necessity', for the reason that 
they are logical conditions of the existence of the world and of 
its contents. They are seen to be necessary forms for all experi- 
ence in the fact that they are tlie only forms in which objective 
existence is possible — and hence this necessity and universality 
arise wholly from the function they have as conditions of the 
existence of objective reality. Therefore, the universal and neces- 
sary ideas of the mind — Time, Space, Quality, Quantity, Rela- 
tion, Mode, and all others — possess the characteristic of subject-ob- 
jectivity — i. e., of being equally conditions of thought and Being. 
That which makes them " universal and necessary " is their obvi- 
ous character of exhaustiveness — they are not some attributes of 
objectivity, accidental to its being, but essential conditions of it, 
■without which objectivity were impossible. 

Resolution of the Antinomy. 

I. The Thesis and Antithesis agree in acknowledging universal 
and necessary ideas. But the thesis affirms their subjectivity only, 
while the antithesis affirms both their subjectivity and objectivity. 

The thesis as well as the antithesis recognizes universal and 
necessary ideas by this characteristic : they furnish an essential 
condition for objective existence ; the latter would be impossible 
without them. But the thesis infers from this necessity their ex- 
elusive subjectivity, and forgets that its ground for their subjec- 
tivity is their essential objectivity. 

III. The antithesis sees their subjective character, and does not 
forget their objectivity on which it is based. Hence it concludes 
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that they are universal — that is to say, both objective and sub- 
jective. 

IV. Hence the antithesis is no part of an antinomy ; the thesis 
disappears in the antithesis, and the latter becotnes the concrete 
principle, expressing the whole trutli. 

Proof: Any assumed attitude of scepticism denies objectivity 
to ideas. In denying objective validity to ideas, it posits a limit 
to the subjective, and posits a field of objectivity over against the 
subjective. In thus assuming a judicial attitude in regard to tlie 
two provinces, the subjective and objective, it has assumed to 
transcend subjectivity and take for itself a universal point of view 
in order to give each province its just dues. 

The critical philosophy posits a distinction between a sphere of 
cognition and a sphere of things in themselves. This distinction 
is a quality-distinction — a sphere in which somewhat and other 
mutually limit each other. But to make quality apply to the 
subjective and objective in this way is to subvert its own doc- 
trines, which hold quality to be merely subjective and hence no 
principle that will apply to objectivity. 

By no possibility can a philosophical doctrine assume a sceptical 
attitude in regard to tlie objectivity of ideas, without assuming for 
itself what it denies to ideas. It must make an objective applica- 
tion of ideas in order to prove their subjectivity and their non- 
objectivity. 

Space and Time, if made purely subjective, do not lose their 
character of being the logical condition of the existence of all 
bodies and movements. Time and Space are the logical condition 
of the existence of the world, whether we choose to call them 
objective or subjective. Hence it becomes a play on words ; we 
might as well say : "We can know only the subjective because all 
objective is subjective." The world is likewise subjective if Time 
and Space are subjective. 

Quantity, quality, relation, and mode, if made purely subjec- 
tive, do not lose their character, but only make all that partakes 
of their nature subjective. 

Hence whatever is Quantity — one, many, or a totality — is 

subjective. 
Whatever is Quality — i. e., reality, negation, or limitation — 
is likewise subjective. 
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Whatever is Relation — i. e., involves dependence or influence 
of any sort, whether of causality or of substance, or any 
other relation — is also subjective. 
Whatever possesses Mode — whatever is either possible or im- 
possible, existent or non-existent, contingent or necessary 
— is subjective. 
Now a purely " objective " that possessed no mode — was neither 
existent nor possible — would be just the objective that is left for 
Kantian agnosticism ; but this is not at all the unknown " thing- 
in-itself" meant by such agnosticism. They have not observed 
the fact that their inventory of what is subjective has exhausted 
the possibilities of Being and left no space or time or existence, 
or possibility for Things-in-themselves outside of the suhjective. 
The very category of " objective" itself is a category of relation, 
and itself therefore a subjective distinction. 

Physiological Agnosticism. 

Again, supposing the sceptic or agnostic were to take the stand- 
point of physiological psychology and not the Kantian — still the 
self-refutation would be quite as real, although not so obvious. 
Kant has developed the elements of contradiction in scepticism to 
the last degree. This is the merit which gives to his works their 
great value as a propaedeutic in philosophy, and furnishes so fruit- 
ful a germ for new systems of thought. The physiological psy- 
chology, on the other hand, is not critical, but naive and dogmatic. 
Instead of discriminating to endless extent the various categories 
of thought, it confuses them with utter unconcern. It thinks that 
quantity and quality are interchangeable ; tliat no ideas are uni- 
versal and necessary. It assumes, without critical examination, 
that thought is a determinate, a product, a particular kind of 
secretion — or at least a function — of the brain. Being thus deter- 
minate, it is qualitative, or has limits as regards an outlying sphere 
of reality. The view of the world and things is determined by 
the physical constitution of the organ of the mind. Were the 
body different the mental view would be different. If surround- 
ing conditions, such as food, climate, hereditary descent, etc., 
vary, then mind varies. This is carried out to its ultimate conse- 
quences when one holds that our minds might be so constituted 
that we should regard 2 -|- 3 as making 4, or 2 -|- 2 as making 5. 
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But in all cases the criticism of the faculty of cognition is per- 
formed by that faculty itself. It is a self-measurement. In meas- 
uring there must be a scale or measuring-rod to which the object to 
be measured must be applied ; and the scale must extend beyond 
that which is measured by it, or else the limits of the object will not 
be ascertained. But here the same faculty must serve in one 
capacity as the scale or standard, and in another capacity as the 
object measured by it. Hence whatever results are reacihed with 
regard to the object measured, the same results will be true of the 
faculty of cognition regarded as scale or measure. Hence the 
cognition will be unable to place itself side by side with some- 
thing else and mark off its own limits. It is obliged to posit for 
itself whatever other it may regard as a limit. Hence it is always 
self-determined and not qualitatively determined at all. (A quali- 
tative determination is one in which somewhat and its other 
mutually limit each other.) Any criticism that attempts to tix 
the limits of human cognition will meet this difficulty. It will 
presuppose that it has before it as its object both itself as limited 
and the object which limits it. The theory that mind is a func- 
tion of brain, and limited by the structure of the brain, is formed 
by an intellect that knows not only the structure of brain, but the 
structure of an indefinite number of other bodies. Not only this, it 
knows the nature of those general conditions, space and time and ' 
movement, which are the logical conditions of all physical exist- 
ence. Hence there are no limits to be found in the intellect that 
indicate any qualitative limits known to belong to brain. 

In general, the position taken by agnosticism, that there is a 
possibility that necessary ideas do not apply to things in them- 
selves, is itself a position taken as regards objective possibility or 
non-possibility ; hence it is seltkjontradictory. Reduced to its 
lowest terms, it says : " Objective possibility is sufficiently known 
by the human mind to affirm of it its difference from any human 
knowledge of it." 



